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SOCIALISM IN THE LIGHT OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 1 



ALBION W. SMALL 
The University of Chicago 



With the possible exception of Mr. Tony Weller's "alleybi," 
no more convenient argumentative device is known than the 
paradox. The paradox is unbeaten as a time-saver. It states so 
much more than the truth that some fragment of the truth sticks 
as a permanent impression. In view of the impossibility of doing 
justice in an hour to the subject assigned me, I shall bring things 
to a focus as distinctly as I can by liberal use of paradox. 

First: As a movement there is no such thing as socialism. No 
doubt the proposition appears to run out of bounds of the para- 
doxical into the preposterous. Another equally dubious paradox 
may cast upon the first a faint gleam of possibility. It is this: As 
a movement there is no such thing as religion. I mean the first 
proposition in precisely the same sense as the second. Confining 
ourselves to our own country, we have hundreds of different types 
of religious activities. Each of them is prompted by some sort of 
impulse to make the best of things as they are or to change things 
for the better. To single out one of these types of activity, however, 
and to call it religion in a sense implying that the others are non- 
religious; or to speak of all these activities together as constituting 
a coherent, concerted, constructive religious movement, would be 
merely falsification if intended literally, or mysticism if accepted 
figuratively. There is no unified, exclusive, distinctive religious 
movement in this country, combining, co-ordinating, and concen- 
trating the essentially religious processes occurring among us. If 
there were, we should have experienced social transformations so 
rapidly and constantly that the total effect would long ago have 
produced a state of society which is at present inconceivable. 

In a precisely parallel sense I repeat that there is no socialistic 
movement in this country. There are countless groups of people 

'A lecture in a series planned by the Department of Philosophy and Science of the 
Chicago Woman's Club. 
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who call themselves socialists, but their incoherence is evident in 
the proneness of each group to dispute the right of every other 
group to the name "socialist." Socialism on the South Side of 
Chicago is not identical with socialism on the North Side, and 
neither of these types has the precise thumb-marks of socialism on 
the West Side. Socialism in Milwaukee is not one and the same 
thing with socialism in either section of Chicago, nor does socialism 
in Haverhill, Mass., correspond exactly with either western type; 
while socialism in Buffalo or Patterson or Pittsburgh has traits 
as separatistic as the differentiating revolutionary elements that 
are now rending China. 

Recurring to paradox as an economizer, I assert further that 
Socialism as a theory does not exist. Again I support myself by a 
parallel paradox: Religion as a theory does not exist. Not to begin 
a list of the divergent theories of religion within the pale of Judaism, 
or of the differences that separate Judaism from Christianity, or the 
Greek from the Roman church, not to catalogue details that have 
divided Catholic from Protestant, we have within Protestantism 
itself infinitesimal gradations of religious theory, from the one 
extreme of belief virtually identical with that of the Pope, with the 
single reservation that it is not believed on the authority of the 
Pope, to another extreme which eliminates nearly everything that 
the Pope would call Christian or even religious. 

In short, whether we are interested in socialism primarily as a 
movement or as a theory, we do not begin to get our bearings until 
we have reached the clear perception that both friends and enemies 
of socialism are laboring under a delusion when they imagine that 
socialism is a perfectly definite thing. It is not, either as a move- 
ment or as a theory. It is a definite thing only in the minds of 
small groups of people in particular times and places. The social- 
ism professed by other groups of people, at the same time and in 
other places, may be different in kinds and degrees ranging from 
trivial points of order to irreconcilable differences of principle. 
Indeed it may be more in point to compare socialism with "democ- 
racy." There is a familiar demagogic idiom in America which 
implies that "democracy" is something as definite as the Decalogue. 
Appeal to "democracy" according to Jefferson or Jackson or 
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Lincoln is one of the most commonplace banalities of American 
politics. Undoubtedly Jefferson and Jackson and Lincoln each 
knew perfectly well what he meant by democracy, but if our politi- 
cal orators were challenged to state the precise propositions or 
policies to which they refer when they invoke their respective 
patron saints of democracy, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
they would look like schoolboy declaimers forgetting their pieces. 
Even those who succeeded in uttering clear-cut formulas of democ- 
racy, if they were in terms of our present problems, would prove to 
entertain ideas which are either embalmed remains of once vital 
thoughts, or ideas which have developed so that only the skilful 
could trace the connection between them and their germ form in 
the democracy of Jefferson or Jackson or Lincoln. 

Now the case of professed socialists is precisely parallel. Of 
course socialists, like other sectarians, assemble congresses in which 
there is a certain fundamental unity of opinion. Outside of such 
assemblies which in the nature of the case would be composed of 
the relatively like minded, I have never in my life had the experience 
of meeting two socialists in succession who indicated identical ideas 
of their titular doctrine. So far as my contacts with socialists 
are a criterion, they agree on certain vague general statements, but 
beyond that they disagree as widely as chance pairs of men whom 
we might stop on the street and interview as to their conceptions 
of democracy. 

A simple historical contrast may serve as a sample of the 
illustrations that might be multiplied indefinitely. The "Com- 
munist Manifesto" of 1848 was the Declaration of Independence 
of modern German socialism. Its main planks were : 

1. Expropriation of land-owners and application of land rents to state 
expenses. 

2. Rapid rate of progressive taxation. 

3. Abolition of inheritance. 

4. Confiscation of all property of expatriates and rebels. 

5. Centralization of credit in the hands of the state, by means of a national 
bank with state-owned capital and complete monopoly. 

6. Centralization of the transporting system in the hands of the state. 

7. Multiplication of national factories, instruments of production, and 
improvement of land not now under cultivation by a community plan. 
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8. Compulsory labor for all, with organization of industrial armies, 
especially for agriculture. 

9. Merging of agriculture and manufacture, with aim at gradual removal 
of the difference between city and country. 

10. Public andgratuitous education of all children; abolition of factory labor 
in its present form. Combination of education with material production, etc. 

We should remember that the Communist Manifesto was put 
forth expressly as a model program for "all progressive countries." 
In other words, it represented the same type of sanguine idealism 
which was typically American in the days when we had no mis- 
givings about rating our national constitution as a model frame 
of government for all progressive nations. I am at this point 
simply illustrating the fact that socialism changes from time to 
time and from place to place. To exemplify this fact I cite the 
program of the most significant political campaign which socialists 
have thus far conducted — the recent electoral struggle for the 
Reichstag. The main planks in the platform of the Social Demo- 
crats were these : 

1. Abolition of the monarchy. 

2. Abolition of the Federal Council (Bundesrat) and the upper houses of the 
state legislatures. 

3. Abolition of the standing army and creation of a national guard. 

4. Responsibility of cabinets to parliaments. 

5. Election of all officers by popular vote. 

6. Initiative, referendum, recall, and per capita representation in all 
legislative bodies. 

7. Nationalization of all means of production. 

8. Heavier taxation of the great fortunes and incomes. 

9. Manhood suffrage and ballot for women. 

10. Abolition of indirect taxes and of duties on the necessities of life. 

11. Shortening of the hours of labor by law. 

12. Prohibition of child labor. 

13. Stringent laws respecting the labor of women. 

14. Compulsory better safety devices. 

15. Creation of industrial courts on broader lines. 

16. Improved inspection of industrial plants and household industries. 

17. Local home rule. 

I offer no comment on the comparative adaptation of these two 
programs to their respective circumstances. The point is that the 
two samples of socialism in the concrete being given, the problem 
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of determining from them what socialism is in its essence is still as 
far from solution as those parallel problems, What is the "Yellow 
Peril," or the "White Man's Burden"? This one instance illus- 
trates the whole situation. In practice there is not now and there 
never has been behind the socialistic name a very widely accepted 
system of compelling principles. There has been and there still 
is an assortment of somewhat similar opportunistic programs of 
rather narrowly bounded popular groups. There are innumerable 
socialisms. There is no Socialism. 

One of the prize beauties of paradoxes is that they have no call 
to be consistent. Under that immunity I fare serenely forth. 
Socialism has been the most wholesome ferment in modern society. 
If we have no socialism in either of the senses just eliminated, 
what have we ? Well, to begin with, we have merely a greater mass 
and more specific expressions of something that is as old as the 
human race. There have always been men who looked upon 
mooted questions from the standpoint of those who had arrived. 
There have always been other men who looked upon mooted ques- 
tions from the standpoint of the larger number made up partly of 
those who had not arrived, partly of those who were arriving, and, 
most important of all, partly of those who hoped to arrive. The 
question of arrival has not necessarily determined choice between 
these standpoints. Something in occupation or in tone of feeling 
may have inverted manifest destiny in this regard, but if we boil 
down the ideas of men the world over and the ages through we find 
that there has always been a more or less evident division of men 
into those who looked upon life with the eyes of those who had 
reached secure standing ground, and those who regarded things 
from the situation of those who were struggling for place. The 
former have always been the minority. Their presumption has 
always been that things were about as well settled as they could be, 
and that all good citizens should be content with the established 
order. The latter have always been the vast majority, and as a 
rule the social influence of the two strata at a given moment has 
been, let us say at a venture, something like the inverse of the cube 
of their numbers. Roughly speaking, the ability of the majority 
to voice its feelings has steadily increased throughout historic 
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times. There have always been men who called themselves by 
some equivalent of the term democrat. They have had in com- 
mon some variation of the presupposition that the world belongs 
to the many, not to the few. Beyond that they resembled each 
other chiefly in bringing each some peculiar charge or charges 
against the existing order, in pressing the claim that human affairs 
are not as they should be. So far as I can learn, none of these 
spokesmen of the majority thought to call themselves socialists 
until after 1845, when Leroux coined the word. Since 1776, how- 
ever, the number of these men who thought and spoke for the 
many has increased. The conclusiveness of the things they had 
to say in behalf of the many may not have increased in equal pro- 
portion. The confidence of the prophets of the many in the force 
of their message has certainly gained assurance, and the aggregate 
of these popular utterances has gathered volume. We have had 
then, since the close of the eighteenth century, a rising tide of 
popular power and of corresponding popular self-assertion. Every- 
where the folk-consciousness is emancipated. Everywhere social 
institutions which have been aristocratically evolved encounter a 
unique challenge of democratic criticism. The majority is taking 
a larger hand in its own affairs. To a great extent the participa- 
tion of the majority is vague, incoherent, jangling, unorganized, 
but it has on the whole a lift and a thrust which is inevitable and 
irresistible. 

The most efficient theoretical factor in promoting the flow of 
this popular tide has been Marxian socialism. When I say that I 
am disposed to analyze the proposition into the component parts, 
90 per cent Karl Marx and 10 per cent his followers. 

Marx was one of the few really great thinkers in the history of 
social science. His repute thus far has been that of every chal- 
lenger of tradition. All the conventional, the world over, from the 
multitude of intellectual nonentities to thinkers whose failure to 
acknowledge in him more than a peer has seriously impeached 
their candor, have implicitly conspired to smother his influence by 
all the means known to obscuration. From outlawry to averted 
glances, every device of repression and misrepresentation has been 
employed against him. Up to the present time the appellate 
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court of the world's sober second thought has not given him as 
fair a hearing as it has granted to Judas Iscariot. The little book 
entitled The Economic Interpretation of History, published by 
Professor Seligman of Columbia in 1902, remains conspicuous in 
its loneliness as an exception to the general rule. Men in dignified 
academic positions still refrain in public from giving Marx his due. 
He is worthy of the most respectful treatment which thinkers can 
pay to another thinker whose argument has never been successfully 
answered. It is a Herculean task to analyze a conventionalized 
world with unconventional results and to make out such a measure 
of probability for the results that the exhibit puzzles, if it does not 
convince, the conventional-minded. Marx certainly did this. No 
man has done more than he to strengthen the democratic suspicion 
that the presuppositions of our present social system are superficial 
and provisional. I do not think that Marx added to social science 
a single formula which will be final in the terms in which he 
expressed it. In spite of that, I confidently predict that in the 
ultimate judgment of history Marx will have a place in social science 
analogous with that of Galileo in physical science. He found a 
world organized, in its practice and its theory, around capital. 
He declared that the world will remain impossibly arbitrary until 
its theory and its practice center around labor. This was in sub- 
stance by no means a novel utterance. Adam Smith had said it, 
but he was appalled by his own irreverence and promptly retracted 
it. Marx said it with the force, the detail, and the corroborating 
evidence of a revelation. He is still a voice in the wilderness, but 
for one I have no more doubt that he was essentially right, and 
that conventionality was essentially wrong, than I have that 
Galileo will hold his place to the end of time as one of the world's 
great discoverers. 

After what I have said, I shall not be expected to undertake a 
defense or even an interpretation of specific Marxian doctrines. 
As I have hinted, the precise content of his theory, or the degree 
of its approach to correctness, is of less permanent importance 
than, first, the negative fact that he impeached the entire theoreti- 
cal basis of our capitalistic system, and second, the positive fact 
that he designated factors in the capitalistic system which were 
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working badly in practice or were wrongly rated in theory or both. 
Accordingly he was a constructive agent in the same sense in which 
the engineers were who bored into the floor of Hell Gate to prepare 
the way for the dynamite and the dredges. Many leading thinkers, 
especially in Germany, were already pursuing aims closely related 
to those of Marx, along lines which might be likened to attempts 
to develop more skilful pilots. Marx's program was to deepen and 
widen and straighten the channel. 

In other words, nobody since Martin Luther has done as much 
as Karl Marx to make the conventional-minded fear that our 
theories of life may need a thorough overhauling. The longer that 
overhauling is postponed the greater will be the repute of Marx after 
the crisis is passed, and the more fatuous will the interests appear 
that are meanwhile repressing the inevitable. 

I will speak of five particulars in which Marx challenged pre- 
vailing ideas. In the first place he alleged that the world must set 
itself right about the economic interpretation of history. What is this 
"economic interpretation of history"? The books and essays 
that have been written to prove that Marx did not say precisely, 
and that so far as he did say he was not correct, amount to a 
considerable library. And the writers of conventional books and 
essays and editorials have jeered and gloated and denounced, as 
though it were something immensely to Marx's discredit that he 
did not give society an infallibly complete new analysis of itself, 
and something immensely to their credit that they were glad of it. 
Good form in this connection has been very much like meeting the 
child that rushes into the parlor to report that the house is on fire 
with directions to retire and rehearse his company manners. Not 
to break into the controversy as to what Marx did or did not say 
about the economic interpretation of history, or how much more 
remains to be said, the gist of the whole matter is the homely fact 
that if there is anything insecure about a man's chances of getting 
tomorrow's dinner, or anything unjust about the ways in which he 
is forced to use the chances, there will be nothing quite right about 
the rest of his mental or emotional or moral life. Or, to express it 
in the social instead of the individual form, if there are crudities 
or injustices in our economic system, to that extent those of us 
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who gain by the anomalies will be getting something for nothing, 
while those who lose by them will be deprived of a square deal. 
Marx said in substance that there is not a private business on earth 
that could exhibit inconsistencies as glaring as the industrial 
system of every modern nation presents, without being due for 
reorganization or the receiver. The only remarkable thing about 
this proposition is that there are still intelligent human beings of 
adult age who have not discovered that it is a commonplace. 

Second, Marx called attention to class conflict, as a primary 
factor in human history, and he tried to rouse the classes that have 
no resource but their labor to open their eyes to their own interests 
in the situation, to become "class conscious," and to pursue their 
own interests as intelligently as competing classes pursue theirs. 
Truly this is a most impertinent and inhuman perversity! What 
would the world come to if everyone should be as keen as we are 
for the main chance? What would happen to that smug old 
fiction of the "industrial harmonies," that Magna Charta of 
vested interest, that notice to the labor class that it must be con- 
tent with what is left to it after privilege has been supplied? 
What social order would be left if the man who is down should 
ever become as class conscious in trying to get up as the classes 
who have arrived are in clinging to what they have got ? 

Accordingly, more crocodile's tears have been shed over Marx's 
recourse to class conflict than over any other mooted conception in 
the whole field of social science. The first type of deprecation has 
already been indicated. It is grieved and indignant denial that 
such a thing as class conflict exists in the world. We need not stop 
to parley with this inanity. No one gets through a primer of 
social science today without learning that class conflict is to the 
social process what friction is to mechanics. It is one of the ele- 
mental reactions between human beings. Its accidents only have 
changed and are changing. Its essentials are apparently per- 
manent. The original lineup on "Schedule K" was between 
farmer Cain and shepherd Abel. There is not a philosopher or 
artist or poet or scientist who does not get his leverage on life by 
struggle with men in his own and other classes who furnish reaction 
to his action. The fact of class struggle is as axiomatic today as 
the fact of gravitation. 
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But both ingenuous and disingenuous men have decried Marx as a 
fomenter of class struggle, and they have tried to distract attention 
from irrepressible issues between present classes by exposing the 
wickedness of stirring up industrial strife. There is truth on this 
side too, but modern capitalists and their attorneys have no right 
to plead it. Who has taught our generation, by word and deed, that 
competition is war? The human process is at best no Quaker 
meeting. The struggle of interest with interest, which is merely an 
alternative way of saying "human process," has not yet reached 
the stage in which turning the other cheek is a frequent occurrence. 
The only people who are generally understood or respected today 
are those who think they have rights and accordingly fight for 
them. The classes that have fought their way into the security 
of our property system show themselves either hypocritical or 
stupid when they blame the backward classes for declaring war for 
the same kind of conquest. No matter how firmly we believe in the 
ideals and methods of peace, we can have nothing but contempt for 
the self-righteousness of classes already armed and entrenched 
when they try to dodge the issue by pointing to the sinfulness 
of their rivals' call to arms. The conventionalists have no better 
case against Marx and his followers on this score than Charles I 
had against John Hampden, or George III against John Adams, 
or Jefferson Davis against Wendell Phillips. 

Third, Marx put a new emphasis on the rudimentary economic 
fact of surplus value. Again I purposely avoid attempting to give 
Marx's particular version of the fact. The main thing is that 
he called for new attention to this vital element in the industrial 
situation. My own judgment is that Marx was as one-sided in his 
ideas about "surplus value" as capitalistic orthodoxy was. This 
is merely another way of saying that both were intellectually 
wrong. In human affairs, however, that party is always morally 
right which demands further investigation of debatable questions. 
That party is always morally wrong which demands that debatable 
questions shall be treated as res judicata. According to the tradi- 
tional economic theory, land, labor, and capital are the factors in 
production. According to that same theory, the law of supply 
and demand assigns to each factor its fair share in the product. 
In fact, when a business is prosperous, these three factors in the 
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enterprise receive each its market rate of compensation, and yet 
there remains a surplus. What follows? Does the system pre- 
sume that the three factors concerned in creating this surplus must 
be recognized in its distribution ? By no means. The copartner- 
ship of land, labor, and capital was all well enough in production, 
and in the preliminary distribution of the market rate of rent, wages, 
and interest. By some right which capitalism assumes, but does 
not account for, the partnership ceases and determines in the 
presence of the surplus. An unprejudiced observer would suppose 
that the three parties necessary to the production of that surplus 
would have equally valid claims to a share in distribution of the 
surplus. In what proportion they ought to share is a question by 
itself, and it should not confuse the fundamental issue. All the 
partners in production should presumably be partners, not merely 
in the prehminary rough-and-ready distribution, but in the final 
distribution. Conventional theory repudiated this reasoning and 
claimed the whole of the surplus for capital, under the title profits 
or dividends. The precedents of business are mostly against 
Marx. The logic that appeals to the dispassionate observer is 
strongly on his side. The theory that accounts for three partners 
in the producing process, but loses sight of all but one of them in 
the middle of the distributing process may satisfy the one beauti- 
fully, but it will never permanently satisfy the other two nor 
their reflecting neighbors. It fails to convince as ignominiously as 
the technique of the boy who took the clock apart and put it 
together again with one wheel left out! 

These three ideas, the economic interpretation of history, class 
conflict, and surplus value, are the chief points of departure in 
Marx's attempt at a scientific survey of the modern social situation. 
If it were a pure topographical problem, it is hardly conceivable 
that any competent engineer would question the necessity of 
replotting the old survey. So many human passions and interests 
are stimulated by challenge of tradition, however, that thus far it 
has been possible to keep the Marxian impulse from the degree of 
social influence which it deserves. 

Two other points in the Marxian outlook must be mentioned, 
viz., fourth, his assumption that the laboring class and the capitalistic 
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class may be sharply distinguished and precisely divided. For Marx 
the social campaigner this assumption was convenient and in a 
large degree correct. For Marx the scientific investigator it was 
the most fatal mistake. We had no sooner formulated the primary 
sociological generalization of the universality of social conflict than 
we made out the equally primary parallel generalization of the 
universality of co-operation. For certain immediate purposes, 
human beings may and do form themselves into groups of friends 
for better or worse, to fight against other groups regarded as abso- 
lute enemies. In doing this the other processes of the group life 
are partially arrested in order that in certain particulars the 
antagonistic interests of the respective groupsmay measure strength. 
These differences having been adjusted, it soon appears that the 
groups cannot be permanently as exclusive and hostile as they made 
themselves provisionally. Americans and Spanish, Boers and 
British, Russians and Japanese, employers and employees, pres- 
ently discover that in the long run it is the best policy for co- 
operation to control conflict. Thus it comes about that our last 
rendering of the social process today expresses it in terms of one 
stage farther along in its evolution than that which most impressed 
Marx. We assert the universal fact of class conflict as strongly as 
he did. We assert the universal fact of co-operation more strongly 
than he did. Then we find the center of the conflict which is the 
life of society, not in perpetual trial of strength between perma- 
nently defined classes, but we see the merging of these earlier 
alignments into incessant reassortment of classes in perpetual 
conflict for moral control of the terms of co-operation. Marx was 
right, as a social tactician, in believing that the class consciousness 
of wage-earners must be mobilized for a life-and-death struggle 
against the impersonal force of capital. As a philosopher, even 
through the smoke of battle, he could see victory perching on a 
prouder banner than either party carried into the fray. After all, 
however, it was to his view only a bigger labor-class banner, rather 
than the standard of a more splendid humanity. I do not feel like 
quarreling with Marx over this limitation. He fought gallantly for 
neglected phases of truth. We do ourselves no credit in blaming 
him for not seeing the whole of the truth. We shall do well if we 
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see as far into the truth as he did, and if while avoiding some of 
his errors we add even a little to his wisdom. 

The fifth cardinal point in Marx's system was, so to speak, the 
keel of his proposed ship of state, viz., the socialization of capital. In 
brief, all his visions of reorganized society centered about a state 
which should be the owner of all productive wealth, while the 
citizens should be the consumers each of his own share of the out- 
put of production. 

From the standpoint of social science it is extremely naive to 
suppose that the form in which any constructive principle will be 
assimilated in a national economic system can be foreseen very 
far in advance. I must confess that Marx's ideal of economic 
society has never appealed to me as plausible, probable, desirable, 
or possible. In essentials Marx was nearer to a correct diagnosis 
of the evils of our present property system than the wisdom of this 
world has yet been willing to admit, but his plan for correcting the 
evils is neither the only conceivable alternative nor the most con- 
vincing one. Indeed, from the standpoint of social science any 
plan at all for correcting the evils of capitalism is premature until 
the world has probed down much deeper into the evils themselves. 
Not until we thoroughly understand that our social order now rests 
on the basis of property, and that it will not be a thoroughly moral 
order until it is transferred to the basis of function, shall we be in a 
position intelligently to reflect on social reconstruction. There- 
withal I become esoteric, and it is a sign that I should stop. 

The gist of the whole matter is this. There have been many 
times in the history of the United States when political antagonisms 
were more intense than they are today, but there has probably never 
been a time when there has been more general disgust with the low 
plane of political conflict, or more sophistication about the accidental 
and irrelevant character of a large portion of the influences which 
determine political decisions. Yet we presume that it was different 
in the past. We theorize about our inherited institutions as though 
they were either gifts from heaven or the creations of superior men. 
There is an element of truth in this, but as a major premise of 
scientific and social problems it is vicious and dangerous untruth. 
With occasional exceptions men have been no better, no wiser, no 
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more devoted to the general welfare than we are today. They have 
been just as confused and entangled and irresolute as we are now. 
They have been misled by plausible promoters of particular interests 
just as we are today. They have tried experiments that over and 
over again turned out to be foolish, but the impress of these ill- 
advised ventures still remains upon our laws and upon our con- 
ceptions of justice, just as the follies of the latest legislature are 
recorded in the revised statutes. The result of all this is that we 
have a social order which is sacred because any order is better than 
chaos; and it would be villainous to abolish agreements that 
society has consented to, before we are prepared to put better 
agreements in their place. But the social order made up of existing 
agreements is to a very considerable extent a reflection of situations 
which have ceased to exist. It is especially a reflection of judgments 
which were once convincing, but which are no longer equally 
probable. It is therefore a part of the indicated process of life 
to keep our inherited institutions under vigilant scrutiny, and to 
use all the knowledge and skill at our command in adapting our 
institutions to existing conditions. The people who call themselves 
socialists are simply in their own way responding to this obligation 
and exerting this right. They exhibit wide variations of skill and 
discretion, to be sure, but fundamentally their attitude is normal, 
in comparison with the abnormal conduct of the people who insist 
that it is immoral to analyze things as they are in the hope of making 
them better. To everyone who believes that life is a process of 
moral development, the only admissible inference is that study 
of our life conditions with view to the utmost improvement is the 
incessant business of all responsible men. 

Comparatively few Americans know that the social philosophy 
taught and practiced in Germany since 1870 is much more pro- 
foundly democratic than the theories developed in England and 
adopted in the United States. By one of the memorable juggles of 
history we have been taught to regard the Kaiser as an old-fashioned 
absolutist, and in support of that idea we have been led to believe 
that German social theories are merely extravagant socialisms born of 
desperation against oppression. In fact, forty years ago a company 
of German economists which has proved to be the most influential 
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body of social scientists ever formed in the world, deliberately 
repudiated the fundamental capitalistic conception on which 
English and American policy still implicitly rests. They declared 
that economic life can have no license except as a subordinate 
section of the moral life of men. They said that all economic and 
social problems are ethical problems, and must be treated as such. 
Whatever we think about details of German policy in pursuance of 
this principle, it certainly has not failed to make good according to 
the very standards of success which England and America apply. 
German social theory has not sapped Germany's political strength. 
It has not ruined Germany's industries. On the contrary, as every- 
one knows, Germany has made more relative gain in political and 
industrial strength during the past forty years than any other 
European power. 

I do not draw the conclusion: therefore, German social theory 
has conquered the field and English social theory has been 
destroyed. I do conclude this, and I urge that all candid people 
are bound to admit so much, viz. : German social theory, which it is 
fashionable in America to dismiss with the contemptuous epithet, 
"Socialism!" has demonstrated its claims to standing in court. 
It starts with the principle that men are more important than 
capital, and that all political and legal and economic practices must 
be held accountable to that principle. 

All our social problems may be reduced to differences of opinion 
about the validity of this principle. It is a part of the tragedy of 
life that all the good men cannot find their place on the side of 
ethical principles, and all the bad men are not segregated within the 
trochas of immorality. Social problems are a confusion of good and 
bad impulses almost inextricably intertangled. Whatever be our 
cast of thought on specific questions, we are hopelessly on the 
losing side if we refuse to acquiesce in the fact that human life is 
a going concern. It will not stop developing. Its development 
presents new problems of readjustment with each generation; and 
no previous generation's judgment can ever permanently stand as 
a bar to the formation of revised judgments and volitions by the 
living generation. It is an impeachment of the good will and the 
good sense of the trained and competent classes that so much of 
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the work of reconsidering questionable conventionality is left to 
the untrained, the incompetent, and the unequipped. It is a 
symptom of social punk-mindedness that all our best-equipped 
thinkers are not as seriously intent as the socialists are upon the 
unsolved problems of society. Our most influential classes are 
making a mistake today precisely parallel with the mistake of the 
corresponding classes during the decade previous to the Civil War. 
They excluded candid discussion of slavery from Congress, and they 
made it disreputable everywhere else. It is conceivable that the 
"irrepressible conflict" might have been fought out in the court of 
reason, and not on the battle-field, if it had soon enough been treated 
as the uppermost question of statesmanship and of morals. There 
is an irrepressible conflict in modern society between the presup- 
positions of capital and the paramount values of humanity. Our 
academic social scientists would serve their generation to better 
purpose if they would diminish the ratio of attention which they 
give to refinements interesting only to their own kind, and if they 
would apply the saving to tackling this radical moral problem of 
men in general. The socialists as a rule have attacked this problem 
with more zeal than discretion. It would improve the mental 
stock, and it would promote social progress, if there could be more 
cross-breeding between presumed scientific discretion and actual 
democratic zeal for humanity. 

Note. — After this paper was in type, Dr. Cleanthes Vassardakis called my 
attention to evidence which corrects my impression (p. 809) about the origin 
of the term "socialist." It appears to have been used by Giacomo Giulani in 
Italy in 1803, and in France and England in 1831 and 1833 respectively. See 
Zeitsck. fur Sozicdwiss., 1906, pp. 495-508; Elster, Worterbuch der Volks- 
wirtschaft, 2d Ed., Vol. II, p. 875; also 3d Ed. of same, "Sozialismus und 
Sozialist." These curiosities do not affect the point of the allusion, viz., that 
familiar use of the terms "socialism" and "socialist" is comparatively recent. 



